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The Difficult Child 
A Discussion of Causes, Types and Treatment 


WILLIAM B. TERHUNE, M.D., LECTURER IN PSYCHIATRY, 
YALE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


TULLE TT ° ° ° ° 
human beings, such as we now find existing in 


all socially-minded individuals. The compara- 
Sammi: tively recent development of this interest may be 
partly due to the fact that thinking is a time-consuming pro- 
cess and members of the human race have been too busy living 
to indulge in much constructive planning, especially for a fu- 
ture generation. Few of us realize how little spare time man 
has had. For the first hundred thousand years he was very 
busy securing food and fighting for mere existence; finally, 
becoming adept in these elementary procedures, he invented 
first spoken and then written language, which led to co- 
operative effort, then tools, and finally machinery,—until now 
we find the human race with a firm foundation for its physical 
existence and with more opportunity for thinking, turning 


S nimi & ANKIND has always been interested in its off- 
E = spring, but this interest has been primarily a 
5 M a result of that natural emotional appeal, often 
= = spoken of as the parental instinct, rather than 
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its attention to the future of civilization; and since the chil- 
dren of today are the obvious link between the present and 
the future, they are the object of his efforts. 

It is interesting to note that it was the problem-child who 
finally attracted attention. Such would naturally be the case, 
first, because the problem-child is a nuisance, and secondly 
because when they grow up they are apt to be social liabili- 
ties. I suspect that our primitive forefathers in the pre- 
historic period spent very little time trying to salvage their 
difficult children, but rather allowed the law of the survival 
of the fittest to eliminate the misfits. Some biologists tell us 
that we should follow their example; but, leaving altruistic 
motives out of consideration, they should remember that it 
is not possible for the law of the survival of the fittest to 
serve the same purpose among civilized as among savage peo- 
ples, at least not to the same degree. The increasing com- 
plexities of civilization have necessitated a more careful pro- 
tection of all of humanity if any of it is to continue, and this 
very protective influence automatically preserves its misfits. 
Nature unassisted will not solve the problem of the difficult 
child, even if we so desired. Instead, we must devote con- 
siderable thought towards making the unusual child a valued 
citizen, for such efforts are satisfactory when exerted during 
childhood, which is the most fruitful period of mental hygiene. 

The subject of difficult children is unusually large. Think 
what a task it would be to describe difficult adults. As a 
matter of fact, no discussion of odd children is comprehen- 
sive unless it does deal with those difficult adults who have 
so much to do with causing such children. However, for the 
time being we shall consider the difficult child per se, and 
being forced to the necessity of defining the term, do so by 
stating that the difficult child is one who is not making an 
ordinarily good adaptation to environment, that is to say, a 
child who in a given environment is not fitting into it as well 
as most children do. For example, a child who refuses to 
march with other children in the kindergarten might be con- 
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sidered a difficult child and his refusal might be due to any 
one of a number of reasons, perhaps the most obvious being 
lameness and the least obvious fear. 


II. CAUSES OF DIFFICULT CHILDREN. 


The causes responsible for difficult children might be 
grouped as Congenital, Environmental and Physical. Let us 
scrutinize each of these, remembering that in some children 
all three may have a causative relationship to the general 
condition. 

Heredity as a factor is often overrated, for it is only in- 
frequently the cause of the difficult child; but it may be the 
direct and only cause. For example, feeble-minded parents 
transmit the condition to their children; if both parents are 
feeble-minded all of their offspring will be feeble-minded; if 
only one parent carries the trait, some of the children may 
be feeble-minded and the others not, though the normal chil- 
dren of such a parent may transmit the condition to their 
offspring in accordance with the laws of inheritance. A few 
types of well-defined mental disease tend to run in families, 
and therefore a child’s difficulty might be inherited from a 
parent suffering from such a well-defined organic mental de- 
rangement. It is likewise believed that if a parent be afflicted 
with certain forms of physical ill health at the time of con- 
ception, or even during the period of gestation, the child may 
have an imperfect or enfeebled constitution. Thus we see 
that three conditions existing in a child’s parents—namely, 
feeble-mindedness, mental disease and physical ill health— 
may be, but seldom are, directly responsible for the child's 
difficulty. 

Environmental or social problems are the most frequent 
cause of troublesome children. Therefore the best prophy- 
laxis is teaching children how to meet their particular sur- 
roundings, and this should be the aim of education. Any sub- 
division of environmental factors must necessarily be re- 
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stricted, for the number of such causes is legion; the follow- 
ing is a general classification: 

Population plays an important role, since the number of 
the world’s inhabitants has doubled in the past one hundred 
years and the population of the United States has doubled in 
a little more than twenty years; it required nineteen centu- 
ries prior to the last hundred years for similar doubling of 
the world family. Consequently the difficulties of adaptation 
have increased for there are more things for a child to learn 
in a given time, more people to become adjusted to, and more 
situations to be comprehended. The increase of population 
likewise means less room to develop in, perhaps less food, 
and involves all of the other problems of human congestion. 

Closely linked with population may be the financial element, 
and while the cause of difficult children is more often poverty 
than it is luxury, nevertheless, they should both be consid- 
ered. Poverty works in many ways to handicap the child; 
it may not only deprive him of clothing, food, proper shelter 
and usual opportunities, but it may be the beginning of an 
idea of inferiority evidenced by a loss of self-respect and 
confidence, which may be over-compensated for by an attitude 
of aggressiveness and selfishness. Luxury is responsible for 
difficulties by sometimes giving children a false sense of the 
power of money, that having it they can do as they please, 
and thus they may acauire an incorrect idea of values. Lux- 
ury may be responsible for habits of wastefulness and, by 
allowing children to indulge every whim, deny them the op- 
portunity of learning that by foregoing present pleasure they 
may earn future happiness. A reasonable amount of the 
financial urge in youth is most useful, but if the stimulus 
be too great a personality-handicap may result, often indi- 
cated by selfishness and perhaps unethical conduct. 

Ignorance is probably the greatest environmental cause of 
children’s difficulties, since people make mistakes in directing 
their own lives and in rearing their children principally be- 
cause they lack knowledge. Ignorance is responsible for un- 
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wise preferences and misconceived prejudices, for misdirected 
or lack of ideals, and for emotional misvaluations, all of 
which, if they exist in a child’s surroundings, are quickly 
absorbed by him. Likewise current misconceptions in regard 
to discipline and social contacts may be directly responsible 
for troublesome children. 

The existence of sickness in the family or among friends 
may directly affect children coming in contact with them. 
Children are suggestible, sympathetic, and very prone to imi- 
tation, so nervous relatives may frequently account for ner- 
vous children; if one child in the family has chorea, others in 
the same family or class at school may acquire it by imita- 
tion. Children are frequently seen who, as a result of sick- 
ness in the family, think only in terms of abnormality and 
illness. Therefore it is verv important that the child be care- 
fully protected from the danger of nervous contagion. 

Rarely, individuals are reared in an atmosphere where law 
and culture are openly flouted and they may thereby be actu- 
ally taught criminal procedures and become young Fagins. 
What is perhaps more frequent is for children to learn a 
disrespect for the law, which, in turn, leads to lawlessness. 
This is a situation which it may be wise for all to consider 
who believe in conforming to the laws of the country, but 
insist on breaking the eighteenth amendment. I suspect that 
they will be treading on thin ice when they attempt to explain 
to their offspring why they believe in laws and yet do not obey 
them. 

Poor discipline may be evidenced as too much, too little, 
or discipline badly applied, and of them all too little discipline 
is the most harmful. Too much discipline may, but seldom 
does, destroy self-confidence; it is more apt to encourage de- 
ceit born of fear. Children who are over-disciplined are 
prone to rebel when they are older and to attempt all of the 
things which they have been forbidden while under parental 
control. For example, a boy who was forced to go to church 
twice every Sunday and once during the week for fifteen 
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years, has been known never to go again when no longer 
compelled to do so; such over-discipline defeats its own aims. 
Lack of discipline encourages temperamental conduct or 
rather misconduct, which tends to make an individual live 
only by his own feelings, and the word “difficult” hardly de- 
scribes such people. A child who has not been properly dis- 
ciplined is distinctly handicapped in making an adaptation 
to a world such as ours. The misapplication of discipline can 
be obviated if one keeps clearly in mind the elements of child 
psychology, and, secondly, the purpose of discipline, namely, 
to teach individuals to direct their own lives, which is best 
accomplished by helping them to discipline themselves. For 
example, if Johnny disobeys and goes away from home when 
told to remain in, let Johnny assist in deciding what he should 
do to help him not to go away again, call on his spirit of 
fairness, decide with Johnny that as a result of his disobedi- 
ence of today he must confine his activities for the rest of 
the week to the home grounds, and then see that this de- 
cision is rigidly carried out. Let it be understood that dis- 
cipline will automatically follow misconduct, that it is a rule 
of life that ‘‘As ye sow, so shall ye reap.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to mention that discipline is for the sake of the child 
and not for the satisfaction of the adult administering it. 
And finally, remember that obedience must be absolute and 
unquestioned, that it is the result of a division of respon- 
sibility and therefore a part of team play; that orders are 
first to be carried out, and will only be explained where there 
is no effort to evade them. 

Contrary to popular opinion, a child is not born with a 
conscience, but rather an inherent desire to realize its poten- 
tial capabilities; in other words, we can be very sure that 
most children do really want to do their best, but they have 
to experiment to find out just what that best is. The process 
is frequently rather hard on parents, puppy dogs, or what- 
ever the child happens to be using as the subject of its experi- 
ment. Therefore, we should not be surprised at their lack 
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of such ethical realization as we find in the adult. As time 
passes, they, like everyone else, absorb their ethics from the 
moral tradition amid which they live, and at times we find 
that the child absorbs the wrong kind of ethics because he 
lives in an atmosphere of poor moral tradition. Children 
need religious training, regardless of the religious or irre- 
ligious beliefs of their parents, since children are not capable 
of such abstract reasoning as are adults, and therefore their 
ethics must be molded into a very concrete form. Formal 
religion per se is often not sufficient as an ethical education ; 
it should be supplemented by developing a spirit of good 
sportmanship and a sense of good taste, and when either of 
these factors are left out of a child’s environment we are apt 
to see difficulties develop. 

The lack of cultural atmosphere seldom causes difficult 
children, although when they are older the realization of 
such a lack in their early training may give rise to a feeling 
of social inadequacy. An environment in which the cultural 
elements and perhaps the familial position are too highly 
valued may cause snobbishness even in a young child. 

An environmental factor of importance is the attention 
which children receive, and this may be excessive, neglected 
or misdirected. The child who received too much attention, 
not only may have an exaggerated idea of its own importance, 
but may be deprived of the opportunity of unhampered de- 
velopment, becoming a hot-house product capable of existing 
under special conditions but losing a certain amount of adap- 
tative ability. When children receive too little attention they 
are apt to develop bad habits and may also feel the lack of 


affection which is not only every child’s birthright but also 


is an important element in shaping future character. Mis- 
directed attention may be manifested in a number of ways, 
such as over-solicitousness and unjustified, or certainly un- 
wise, flattery. Children should receive intelligent supervision, 
enough of it and not too much; should you ask just how much, 
I would give you the same advice as the old barber who was 
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teaching me to hone a razor, who said, “It isn’t much of a 
trick to learn how to do it, but it takes a good man to know 
when to stop.” In other words, this, as in most other pro- 
cedures in child-training, depends largely on parental sa- 
gacity. 

It is an old saying, but no less true, that “You can know 
a man by the company he keeps,” and likewise a child’s asso- 
ciates have much to do with conduct. Bad associates are 
not always other children, in fact parents and even teachers 
may teach children many faulty emotional reactions. A 
mother who is afraid of lightning is apt to have children who 
are likewise afraid of lightning, and teachers who do not 
handle their emotions properly may inculcate such emotional 
reactions in children. It is wise to bear in mind that child- 
hood is the formative period, during which emotional re- 
actions are being crystalized into habits of feeling. 

Numerous physical factors are responsible for difficult 
children. The most common might be spoken of as develop- 
ment disorders. Rapid growth is perhaps one of the most 
frequent of these, with its concomitant malaise and lacka- 
daisical attitude. Likewise the developmental period of pu- 
berty is a difficult time for most children, and this is only 
to be expected when we realize that a great change occurs 
in the child’s entire metabolism at this time. 

Chronic diseases, especially those which are nutritional in 
nature, often account for irritability, lack of interest and 
loss of energy. Certain infectious diseases directly or in- 
directly attack the nervous system and account for tempo- 
rary or even permanent personality changes; for example, 
epidemic encephalitis, or what is commonly spoken of as 
“sleeping sickness,” may cause changes in a child’s brain 
which will entirely alter the disposition. Brain injuries and 
even organic mental disease are sometimes, though rarely, 
responsible for troublesome children. As a result of physical 
sickness of any kind there may be nervous sequallae, such 
as pain habits, fatigability or undue invalidism. And lastly, 
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let it be remembered that those children who are deformed 
or have other physical handicaps may, and usually do, have 
a more difficult time adapting themselves than do well chil- 
dren, and that, although they do succeed in making such an 
adaptation, nevertheless they are under considerable strain 
while doing it, which may be manifested by periodic emo- 
tional turbulences. A physical handicap developing prior to 
puberty is very apt to influence the individual’s personality, 
while such a defect developing later may show no such cor- 
responding change. 


Summary of Factors Responsible for Difficult Children. 


1. Congenital. Prenatal. 
A. Feeble-mindedness. Heredity as a factor is frequently 
B. Mental Disease. over-rated. It is a comanpara- 
©. Physical Jll-health. tively small factor in causing dif- 
children. 


Inherited handicaps can be large- 
ly compensated for by proper 


training. 
2. Environment. Social Problems 
A. Population. The most frequent cause of diffi- 
. Poverty. eult ‘hildren. 
C. Tenorance, Therefore the best prophylaxis 
D. Nervous Contagion and is the improvement of the envi- 
I1-health. ronment. 
E. Crime and Legal Proce- Then teach children how to meet 
dure. their particular environment. 
F. Discipline. If neither of these things can be 
3%. Cultural Atmosphere. done they should be placed, at 
H. Moral Tradition and Eth- least temporarily, in another en- 
1Cs. vironment. 


I. Attention. 

Associates. 

K. Parental Emotional Re- 
actions. 

L. Teacher’s Emotional Re- 
actions. 


oH 
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3. Disease. Phusical Difficulties 
\. Infections. Frequently cause mental mal- 
B. Strain, with Physical De- adaptation. 
fects. 
C. Nervous Sequellae to Dis- 
ease, 
D. Brain Injuries. 
KF. Mental Disease. 


F. Physical Handicaps. 
III. TYPES OF DIFFICULT CHILDREN. 


The foregoing description of some of the factors respon- 
sible for difficult children leads logically to a consideration 
of the various types of unusual children. It is manifestly 
impossible to catalog human beings as the botanist does 
plants and it is even more out of the question to adequately 
classify the variants, especially if the departure from the 
usual is manifested as a conduct disorder. However, it is 
not possible for any science to advance unless there is at 
least a temporary working basis on which one can build, so 
the following classification is submitted, classifying the diff- 
cult child under three chief headings, namely THE physically 
HANDICAPPED, THE mentally HANDICAPPED, and THE normal 
CHILD WITH difficulties OF adaptation. 

The presence of a physical handicap is indicated by symp- 
toms of the particular disorder and any or all of the follow- 
ing symptoms, irritability, restlessness, sluggishness, drow- 
siness, laziness, fatigue, poor concentration, sensitiveness, a 
feeling of inadequacy and perhaps a certain amount of de- 
fensive aggressiveness. Such symptoms, of course, occur 
when no physical handicap exists, but nevertheless whenever 
they are noticed the physical basis should first be sought for. 

Children frequently have sensory defects, more especially 
of the auditory or visual apparatus. Such children who have 
difficulty in hearing or in seeing become perfectly normal 
when the difficulty is recognized and properly cared for. 
Sensory perception, especially seeing and hearing, are of ut- 
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most importance to us all in keeping in contact with our 
surroundings, and these senses are all the more important to 
children who, being in a formative period, depend on them 
for a knowledge of the outside world. 

A child who is tongue-tied, one who has a cleft palate or 
any other form of organic speech defect is handicapped in 
expressing himself and therefore in social intercourse with 
his fellows is apt to develop a sense of inferiority as a result 
of this difficulty. Physical deformities act in a similar man- 
ner. The physically underdeveloped and the badly nourished 
youngsters lack both the strength and endurance to enable 
them to pull their weight in the boat. One would think that 
such conditions would be rather obvious and yet they are 
frequently neglected. 

Children are frequently retarded in their development as 
a result of lesions of the respiratory tract such as adenoids 
and tonsils. Not only do these conditions predispose to in- 
fections of the respiratory tract, such as colds and disease of 
the middle ear, but they may interfere with the proper oxy- 
genation of the blood. Many puny, difficult children become 
strong, happy youngsters when these obstructions and foci 
of infection have been removed. 

Various chronic diseases such as tuberculosis, intestinal 
worms and even carious teeth may so lower the child’s re- 
sistance and decrease his adaptive ability as not only to 
account for gross misconduct but may even at times threaten 
his very existence. Acute infectious diseases are sometimes 
not recognized in the early stage and it is a well known fact 
that a sick child is not a pleasant one; parents often are 
heard to say, “I could not understand why Johnny was so 
bad yesterday until he began to break out with the measles 
today.” 

It is not generally known that the growth and development 
of the human organism is largely controlled by what are 
called the glands of internal secretion such as the ovary, 
testes, pituitary, thyroid, adrenal and other glands which 
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empty all or part of their secretions into the blood stream 
This so-called endocrine system is very delicately balanced 
and at times we find children who have a disturbance of this 
balance resulting in various anomalies of growth and struc- 
ture; the most commonly known example of this is cretonism 
which is the result of a deficient thyroad secretion. At 
present very little is known of these diseases and yet when 
they exist they often constitute a physical handicap of major 
importance. Children who have physical handicaps should 
receive medical treatment to correct the physical difficulty; 
the earlier this is done the better. At times such children 
need skilful psychotherapy to correct or prevent the forma- 
tion of undesirable personality traits which may be secondary 
to the physical defect. Parents should see that their children 
1ave a careful physical examination prior to beginning their 
school career. 

Children who are mentally handicapped usually show their 
difficulty as a defect of the intelligence, inasmuch as they 
are not sufficiently bright to compete with their better en- 
dowed associates nor to meet the difficulties of a civilization 
primarily designed for the average individual. Fortunately, 
tests have been devised, perfected and standardized which 
enable a competent examiner 6 determine with a fair degree 
of certainty the relative intelligence of an individual. It 
must be remembered that these tests are not absolutely per- 
fect nor fool-proof and that they should be supplemented by 
other of seach just as the good physician does not de- 
pend on his clinical thermometer alone in making a diag- 
nosis of the condition of his patient. There are all grades 
of mental deficiency, the lowest type being that of the idiot, 
a person with a relative intelligence of less than twenty per 
cent. An idiot never develops a mental age of greater than 
three years, they are unable to dress themselves or to care 
for their bare physical necessities. The next highest grade 
of intelligence is that of an imbecile who does not develop a 
relative intelligence greater than fifty per cent. An imbecile 
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has a mental age of less than seven years. They can look 
after their bodies and elementary physical needs, but they 
are seldom able to earn their livings unassisted. A moron 
is an individual whose relative intelligence is between fifty 
and seventy per cent; they do not develop a mental age of 
more than twelve years. They are often able to make their 
living and if properly supervised may even be useful citizens 
but they are not as a rule successful citizens capable of con- 
tributing to the world’s progress. There is still a higher 
type of intelligence defect which we speak of as “The Stupid,” 
who are technically called feeble-minded, though, to be sure, 
when this term is ordinarily used it connotes all degrees of 
mental deficiency. A stupid person does not develop a mental 
age of more than fourteen years. The norm of intellectual 
development, as measured by the intelligence scale, has been 
arbitrarily set at sixteen years, and any one who develops 
further than this is considered a superior individual. Prob- 
ably about four per cent of the earth’s population are more 
or less superior. 

Approximately eighty per cent of mental deficiency is con- 
genital, twenty per cent is the result of injury or disease 
occurring at birth or very soon thereafter. The existence 
of such a condition is usually indicated by stupidity and 
grossly abnormal conduct. Delayed physical and mental de- 
velopment may be indicative of the real trouble at any early 
age, for example, delay in the appearance of teeth and the 
closing of the fontanels, the little depressions in a child’s 
skull, as well as being slow in learning to walk and to talk 
may with cause make us suspicious of mental deficiency, but 
no more than suspicious, for retarded development does not 
by any means always indicate an intelligence defect. Mental 
deficiency should not be diagnosed without a psychometric 
(intelligence) test, which cannot be satisfactorily carried out 
if the child is under three years of age. Several investi- 
gators are at present working on tests for younger children, 
but these have not as yet been sufficiently standardized to 
make them dependable. 
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Undoubtedly a child may have an organic mental disease 
which will account for misconduct, but such conditions seem 
to be very rare; even now they are considered medical curi- 
osities. Children who have mental handicaps should be iso- 
lated from normal children and should receive a training 
suited to their intelligence and emotions. It is by no means 
necessary that all such children be sent away to institutions 
but rather they should be cared for in special classes or 
special schools and taught to adapt themselves to their home 
environment; some of the more severe cases must, of course, 
be segregated. It is needless to state that the mentally handi- 
capped children need medical attention, both physical and 
psychiatric (mental) in nature. 

There are many normal children who have rather tempo- 
rary conduct disorders which arise only under conditions of 
specific stimuli; for example, children who have tantrums 
when not given their own way, children who exhibit panicky 
fear in the presence of animals, children who are nauseated 
at the sight of certain food, et cetera. The conduct disorder 
of normal children is always periodical, while that of abnor- 
mal children is more persistent and continuous. The sensi- 
tive child is perhaps the most usual type of normal difficult 
children. It is easy to recognize them as the excitable, im- 
pressionable and often self-conscious youngsters. In gen- 
eral they give one the impression of being unusually aware 
of themselves. They may have an apparent awkwardness 
which is the result of their being so wrapped up in their 
feelings as to cause them to neglect their muscular co-ordina- 
tion. All children are very susceptible to the pleasure-pain 
coloring of their experience, but in the sensitive child this 
element is unusually noticeable. In the first few years of 
their life this sensitiveness may be demonstrated as an undue 
reaction to physical discomfort and such children are often 
the cry-babies of the family; naturally if this fact is pointed 
out to them, since they are sensitive, it makes them all the 
more unhappy. As they grow older, we find that they are 
very apt to be sensitive to criticism and they may react to 
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this in several ways. The very good child is often one at- 
tempting to escape criticism by perfection, in other words 
they are so good that no one can find fault with them. Mani- 
festly it is impossible for them to succeed in this attempt, 
for good is, after all, a matter of opinion. Mother may want 
them to be little Lord Fauntleroys and father may expect 
them to be rough-necks, or the teacher may expect them to 
be sweet little dears, but they will not be very popular with 
their classmates if they are; therefore, they are apt to use 
deception as a means of escaping criticism. They will be 
sweet when the teacher is watching them and little demons 
when her back is turned. We would not be justified in call- 
ing such children liars but they certainly do lie more than 
most children do, which is quite a bit. Once in a while the 
sensitive child becomes aggressive in the attempt to fore- 
stall criticisms. This occurs in older children and is either 
demonstrated by their being always on the defensive or 
having the attitude of rather looking for trouble. This re- 
action is not as common in children as it is in adults. The 
fourth way of escaping criticism is by adopting the attitude 
of inadequacy and these are the children who so often say, 
“T cannot”; for if they “cannot” how is it possible to find 
fault with them? But whatever the reaction to sensitiveness, 
the child must be taught to discount his feelings and to 
look for opportunities which are all the greater because of 
sensitiveness. 

Closely linked up with sensitiveness are those types of 
conduct which seem to depend on a predominating instinct. 
You remember that we all have the same instincts but not 
always to the same degree. For example, some children are 
unduly pugnacious and soon after they are born we notice 
that they are quick to anger, they are very apt to demand 
what they want, to fight until they get it, often have rapacious 
desires and they may at times seem to want to possess every- 
thing they see; such children are not easily satisfied. Like- 
wise, the apprehensive child is more prone to show fear than 
other children and they are very apt to have a panic relative 
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to fear, which is a very clear indication that panic is not 
necessarily a part of fear but is rather an attitude towards 
it. Such children should be taught that it is only natural 
for these emotions to exist, but that they must discount them; 
as Dr. Austen Riggs has said, “They must build up a good- 
natured, tolerant contempt for such feelings. They must 
learn to use their feelings rather than let their feelings use 
them.” 

The only child may at times have greater difficulty in 
making an adaptation than a child reared in a larger family. 
Children frequently learn some of the principles of adapta- 
tion when they are very young, and when this occurs they 
have a slight advantage over children who are not so trained. 
As a matter of fact, we know that only children often do 
not learn team play until they become quite old; and if this 
process is too long delayed we may find them developing 
into adults with a singular lack of ability for team play and 
are thus handicapped, inasmuch as they are only able to 
succeed when playing a lone hand. 

Once in a while we find children who can best be described 
as “drifters.” These are children who seem to have nothing 
to hold them to any particular line of action. This may be 
the result of a lack of ethical training in some few cases. 
They know more or less what they should do but they are 
swayed by first one desire and then another. Naturally this 
condition is found only among older children. Children’s am- 
bition should not be unduly aroused, but they should be as- 
sisted even when fairly young in tentatively deciding in a 
general way what they would like to do in the next few years. 
It may be no more than going to Prep School or to college, 
playing football on a college team or being a soldier, but 
whatever it is they at least have some definite object in life 
which, at least for the time being, seems worth while to 
them, and for the attainment of which they are willing to 
undergo a certain amount of self-discipline. A lad of four- 
teen who went to school for eight years just because he was 
compelled to go found life rather a bore. Finally he came 
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under the influence of a teacher who realized that the child 
was not really interested in anything and who so succeeded 
in arousing his interest in getting an appointment to Annap- 
olis that he became keenly interested in every phase of life, 
and although he never went to the Naval Academy, he be- 
came a useful citizen who had learned the importance of 
keeping constantly before him some goal to be attained, or 
at least to be sought after even though it might not be 
reached. 

Very seldom do children possessing a superior intelligence 
have difficulties of adaptation directly the result of their su- 
perior intellect, yet this has occurred. I have known of two 
children who were especially bright and, strange to say, both 
of them were considered by their teachers, who did not know 
them very well, to be feeble-minded. One was a Jewish lad 
of nine years with a mental age of eleven years, who was in 
the third grade and apparently not going to pass that. He 
took no interest in his work and constantly instigated trouble 
in the class, principally because the work was too simple to 
interest a boy of his superior intelligence. This child was 
given work commensurate with his ability and he quickly 
became the prize student of the school. The superior children 
should not be railroaded through school simply because they 
have unusual ability, but they should be given greater oppor- 
tunities for a broad development, remembering that they are 
the material of which leaders are made, and therefore deserve 
special attention. We must likewise remember that while 
they may be more mature intellectually, nevertheless they 
may be quite immature emotionally and that if only their 
intellectual development be stressed they may become social 
liabilities as a result of emotional instability. Nearly every 
hospital for mental disease has at least one such individual. 

In general, it can be said that normal children with diffi- 
culties of adaptation need primarily proper intellectual train- 
ing, often coupled with a restraining of their emotional 
habits; and at times it is necessary to redirect troublesome 
emotions into more useful channels. 
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Summary of Types of Difficult Children. 


The Physically Handicapped. 


\. Auditory Defect. 

b. Visual Defect. 

C. Organic Speech Defect. 

1). Physical Deformity. 

IX. Physical Underdevelop- 
ment, 

F. Ill-nourished. 

G. Respiratory System De- 
fect. 

H. Endrocrine Type. 

I. Chronic Disease. 


J. Infectious Disease. 


The Mentally Handicapped. 
A. Idiocy. 
B. Imbecility. 
C. Morons. 
D. Stupidity. 
EK. Mental Disease. 
The Normal Child with 


Difficulties of Adaptation. 


A. Sensitive. 

B. Apprehensive Type. 
C. Pugnacious Type. 
D. The Only Child. 
EK. The Drifter. 

F. Superior Intellect. 


Symptoms of Particular Disordei 


Indic ated by 


Irritableness. 
ltestlessness. 
Sluggishness. 
Drowsiness and laziness. 
Fatigue. 
Poor concentration. 
Sensitiveness, 
Keeling of inadequacy. 
Defensive aggressiveness. 
Treatment Indicated. 
Medical treatment to 
physical diificulty. 
-Psychotherapy to prevent or 
~ correct personality traits. 


correct 


Indicated by 
Stupid or grossly abnormal con- 
auct. 
Diagnosed by 
Psychometric and 
tests. 


psychiatric 


Treatment Indicated. 

from normal children. 
suited to intelligence 
Medical and psy- 


Tsolation 
Training 
and emotions. 
chiatric care. 
Indicated by 
Temporary conduct, disorder 
arising only under conditions of 
specific stimuli. 
Symptoms 
Depend on type of difficulty. 
Treatment Indicated. 
Proper intellectual training. 
Retraining of emotional habits. 
Train to use and not be used by 
Redirections of 


emo- 


emotions. 
tions into useful channels. 
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IV. TREATMENT. 


It is no more possible to formulate blanket rules for treat- 
ing difficult children than it is to write a thesis on medical 
therapeusis in a few words. In a general way, the various 
procedures necessary for the correction of certain types of 
difficulties have been indicated. Every case must be care- 
fully studied, the presenting symptom is usually no more 
than an indication that there is some underlying trouble 
which if it were not manifested by that particular symptom 
would be indicated by some other similar symptom. It is 
no more possible to tell a parent what to do for an irritable 
child or a nervous child than it is to advise a parent what to 
give a child who is simply said to have a fever. One might 
make a lucky guess, but the chances are against the person 
trying to do so. 

There is, however, one point worthy of mention. Children 
should have a chance every day to talk things over with their 
parents. Set aside a certain part of the day which belongs 
to the child, preferably at the close of the day. Sit down with 
him quietly and get him to tell you of the various things 
which have happened during the day. In this way give him 
the benefit of your judgment and help him to re-value his 
experiences. Such a procedure will not only be of inesti- 
mable value to the child but it will be a happy time for both 
parent and child, moments which will be treasured by both 
long after the period of childhood has passed. 

And withal it is well to bear in mind the following quota- 
tion from Judge Hoyt’s “Quicksands of Youth”: “Glorious 
will be the destiny of this or any other nation which is wise 
enough to prepare its children for the responsibilities which 
they will be called upon to bear. Happy will be its future 
if its sons and daughters are spiritually awake and ready to 
dedicate themselves to its service. Let us therefore see that 
our children are so guided and guarded that when the call 
comes to them they shall not fail.” 








Why Not Teach the Value of Money? 


J. E. BULLARD, EDEN PARK, R. I. 


OuMMRe NE of the great dangers that always faces 
the whole world during he unsettled times that 

O follow a great economic upheaval, such as has 
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: followed the war, is the grave ignorance of the 
= rank and file of people in regard to money. 
z There is a tendency to believe that more money 
= will solve all business problems. If there is 
© any class of people who should realize that this 
is a grave fallacy, it most certainly is the school teachers. 
It was due to the inflation caused by the war that it has been 
so hard for the school teacher to make both ends meet. At 
the same time, no one else is in a better position to prevent 
such an event happening again than the school teacher. 

Perhaps one of the gravest deficiencies in the education of 
the average person is his ignorance of money. We find this 
ignorance of the true function of money all the way from 
the most illiterate and unsuccessful person to the best edu- 
cated and successful person. We find it alike in the ranks 
of the communists and in the ranks of our legislators who 
would take grave offence if they were accused of the least 
communistic tendency. More than once this ignorance of 
the function of money has brought our country dangerously 
near to the verge of financial ruin. It has already brought 
both Germany and Russia to this point. 

This being true, it would seem that it would be wise for 
at least the teachers to understand the true function of money 
and to teach it to their pupils. No theories need to be dealt 
with. There are ample facts to show what money can and 
what it cannot do. 

Take the case of Germany as an example. For the past 
few years the number of marks in the country has greatly 
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increased. With each increase the value has decreased for 
the individual mark. The low value of the mark has caused a 
great deal of speculation in marks. Perhaps even some school 
teachers have taken a “flier” in them, only to see the value of 
this money go down rather than up. 

Yet a little figuring and a study of the methods of the pres- 
ent German government would soon demonstrate the futility 
of trying to make money by buying these marks if the policy 
of printing an ever-increasing number of them is to be con- 
tinued. Just a little arithmetic shows that until the number 
of marks decreases the value per mark cannot very well 
increase. 

Just try this. On June 30, 1914, there were in circulation 
2,406,500,000 marks. On December 31, 1918, there were 
32,433,000,000; a year later, 49,226,000,000; a year after this, 
80,838,000,000; the following year, 150,000,000,000. In 1914 
the mark was worth about 24 cents. This made the marks 
then in circulation worth a total of $577,560,000. Just divide 
the number of marks that have been in circulation since then 
by this figure, and see how closely the result comes to the 
actual value of the mark at that time. In some cases it will 
be a little higher and in some cases a little lower, but the value 
will be near enough to indicate that purchasing power is not 
increased by increasing the amount of money in circulation. 
It merely means that more money must be used in making a 
purchase. 

We have already discovered that in this country. We can’t 
buy as much for a dollar today as we could a few years ago. 
Unless we get more money for a day’s labor than we did then, 
we cannot exchange our labor for as much. We simply must 
handle more money because the same amount of money does 
not represent as much value as it did a few years ago. 

Money is merely a medium of exchange. The less of this 
medium we have, the less we have to handle in making an 
exchange. The more we have, the more we have to handle. 
We need only enough to make it convenient to make exchanges 
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of services for commodities, or commodities for services. Any 
great increase above this amount causes inconvenience. It 
may result in actual hardship, because it upsets balances that 
have been set up, and economic conditions do not again be- 
come normal until these balances have been readjusted. Busi- 
ness conditions are now bad largely because we are going 
through such a period of readjustment. Our present depres- 
sion has not been due so much to over-production as to an 
unbalancing of values due to inflation of currency and credits. 
In considering money, it is well to bear in mind that credit, 
bank checks, and the like, serve many of the functions of 
money. 

The war resulted in waste that prevented any serious over- 
production. Therefore, no serious business depression could 
be expected due to over-production. As a matter of fact, 
there is today a real need in the world for all that the world 
can produce. There is not a ready market for this because 
of the unbalanced conditions that have resulted from inflated 
currencies and credits. 


Nations are trying to better conditions by increasing the 
amount of money in circulation, but as has already been 
shown by the case of Germany, this does not increase the 
purchasing power of the country. It merely unbalances the 
purchasing power. It causes a re-distribution of money. 
Some that were able before to command a large purchasing 
power have this power reduced. Others suddenly become 
extremely wealthy. The whole system is unbalanced. 


It is not the volume of the medium that counts, it is the 
value of the services and commodities that are exchanged. 
The medium of exchange, the money in circulation, may be 
increased or decreased, yet the vast majority of people are 
able, and everybody endeavors, to maintain the same ratio 
of values when making exchanges. When the cost of living 
goes up, the workingman demands higher wages. He wants 
more of the medium of exchange, so that he can exchange 
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his services for the same quantity or a larger quantity of 
commodities that he was able to before. 

Because so few understand much of anything about money 
there are strikes and lockouts. Ignorance in regard to the 
function of money causes much loss and a great deal of suffer- 
ing, to say nothing of the serious misunderstandings. If the 
men in our city governments had been given the right educa- 
tion in regard to money, they surely would not set salaries 
in dollars and keep them there regardless of the value of the 
dollar. They would know that a dollar has no service value 
in itself. 

George Washington was one of the wealthy men of his 
time. Today the estate that he left, measured in dollars, 
would be considered as a very small fortune indeed. One 
reason for this is the fact that in those days there was scarcely 
as much money in circulation as was needed for the efficient 
transaction of business. The various credit methods had not 
been developed to the high degree in which they have been 
developed since. In the Colonial days money was worth 
more than it is today because there was not so much of it, 
because there was not enough of it. Massachusetts had to 
coin her own money. In Virginia they used tobacco for 
money. Many things were used as a medium of exchange, as 
a substitute for money. Today, on the other hand, we have 
an ample amount of money and an elastic credit system for 
carrying on business. 

This increase in the volume of money has lowered the value 
of the dollar, but it has not lowered it to the same extent 
that it would have been lowered if other elements had not 
been at work. The average workman of today, with the aid 
of machinery, can accomplish in a day about ten times as 
much as the average workman could in the days of Washing-. 
ton, when the same work would have been done by hand. 
It is this that has made it possible for the workman to get 
more in exchange for his labor than did the workman of 
those days. It is not because there is more money in the 
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country, but because he is able to produce many times more 
than the workman was able to produce in those days. He is 
able to create more value. 

This brings us down to the point where we see that the 
amount of money in circulation counts for much less than 
the value that is created. A labor-saving invention that would 
make it possible for all of us to produce twice as much value 
in a day as we do, would double the purchasing power of 
every hour of our labor. Doubling the amount of money in 
circulation and leaving the distribution of that money as it 
was before would make no difference to any of us, except 
that we would have to handle twice as much money. We 
would receive twice as much for our service and pay twice 
as much for what we buy. If the distribution did not remain 
the same some would profit and some would lose, but on the 
whole there would be no gain. The unbalanced condition 
set up would probably cause loss, because so many would 
stop producing values in order to fight for their share in the 
distribution of the extra dollars. 

In a vague way every one knows that this is true, but due 
to the fact that it has not been taught to them in their child- 
hood, it is not so evident to them as their A, B, C’s, or as 
that two and two make four. Surely the teacher who teaches 
the young some of these fundamental facts about the value of 
money is going to help the future generations, if not the 
present. 








Origin of Some Modern Ideas 


CHARLES H. DOUGLAS, 301 WEST 108TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Summum FEN it was suggested to American psychologists 
some years ago, that mental action could be 

W measured and gauged mathematically by refer- 

ence to a standard or norm, the idea was re- 
aii garded as radical and impractical. Under the 
leadership of Thorndike, Binet, and others, the 
use of intelligence tests, standard scales, and 
Summuncnmn% the like, has become a commonplace of routine 
in education, in the army, and in dealing with defectives and 
delinquents. Not only the intelligence, but also the emotions 
and the will are now tested and measured on a numerical 
scale, with results that are often significant and of practical 
value. 

While the idea of applying a standard test to such intan- 
gible and complex matters is generally regarded as of quite 
recent origin, such is not the fact. Nearly two hundred and 
fifty years ago Roger de Piles (1635-1709), an artist and 
author of several works on painting highly esteemed in their 
day, published a paper on “The Ballance of the Painters,” 
in which he sought, by giving a numerical rating to such qual- 
ities as composition, symmetry, drawing, perspective, har- 
mony of color and esthetic appeal, to provide a sure and de- 
fensible method of judging the relative excellence of the 
works of each of the artists of the past and of his own times. 

De Piles’ idea, though ingenious, did not meet with much 
approval on the part of the artists and the critics. About a 
hundred years later it attracted the attenion of an eminent 
London physician, Mark Akenside (1721-1770), who was also 
a poet whose verse was commended by Alexander Pope. Dr. 
Akenside, adopting De Piles’ idea, applied it to poetry. He 
wrote: “I have often wished to see a Ballance of this Kind 
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[like that of De Piles] that might help to settle our com- 
parative esteem of the greater Poets in the several polite 
Languages. But as I have never seen any such Design, I 
have attempted it myself, according to the best Information 
which my private taste could afford me. I shall suppose 
twenty to be the Degree of absolute Perfection; and eighteen 
the highest that any Poet has attained.” 

A brief extract from Dr. Akenside’s “Ballance of the Poets” 
will show the elements of which he took account as well as 
his judgment of the rating of a few of the poets to whose 
verse he applied his test. 
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Corneille = a ae: ae: oe a 16 14 
Dante 12 15 8 17 12 15 14 14 13 
Homer 18 17 18 15 16 16 18 17 18 
Horace 12 12 10 16 17 17 16 14 13 
Milton 17 15 15 17 18 18 17 18 17 
Moliere 16 17 17 17 15 16 5 16 14 
Shakespeare 0 18 18 18 10 17 10 18 18 
Virgil 17 16 10 17 18 17 17 17 16 


It will not escape notice that in his standard of judgment 
Dr. Akenside was a child of his century, and that in his “Final 
Estimate” he was guided more by his personal taste than by 
the rating that he had already given to the various elements 
to which he had assigned a numerical value. 

Incidentally, it may be worth noting that other so-called 
modern ideas have their prototypes in an earlier age. The 
well known prediction of Roger Bacon (1214-1294) of the 
coming of the automobile and the airplane is an instance. It 
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is not so well known that Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) made 
several elaborate drawings for “automobiles” in which the 
motive power was supplied by the passengers who were rid- 
ing in them. Even Luther Burbank has his notable prede- 
cessors. In his “Description of England” published in 1587, 
William Harrison in the chapter on Gardens and Orchards 
says: “How Art also helpeth Nature in the daily Colouring, 
Doubling, and Enlarging the proportion of our Flowers, it 
is incredible to report; for so curious and cunning are our 
Gardeners now in these days that they presume to do in 
manner what they list with Nature, and moderate her course 
in things as if they were her Superiors.” 














When the Chemistry Teacher Taught English 


STEPHEN G. RICH, PH.D., VERONA, N. J. 
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MMS FN I was chemistry and biology instructor at 
= the Concord State Normal, in West Virginia, 
we had to divide up the work of one teacher of 
English for a month. The lady who taught it 
had left suddenly; we could not get any one to 
replace her for some time. Her rhetoric class 
came at a time when I was the only person not 
} minmnrsummuntes Occupied with a class. The sole reason for re- 
porting the results is that the reactions and point of view 
of a science teacher called upon to teach English may be of 
interest to English teachers. Some English teacher, taking 
a chemistry or physics class for a month, may do us a like 
service. 

The class was small; it was a collection of extremes in age 
and previous preparation. From a girl of fifteen, doing sec- 
ond-year high school work to a mature student of thirty, 
making up for years without opportunity to study, the range 
extended. The text was “Composition and Rhetoric” by 
Brooks and Hubbard. The class had been reading selected 
short stories and the three poems in Watrous’ “Three Narra- 
tive Poems.” Two members of the class were taking Ameri- 
can Literature at the same time. 

When I took charge, the class had almost finished the fifth 
chapter of Brooks and Hubbard, and were perhaps a hundred 
lines into the “Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” They had also 
covered about half of the review of grammar in the back of 
Brooks and Hubbard’s book. 

The class was anxious to get definite information as to how 
to write so as to convey exactly the meaning they wanted. 
They were interested in grammar only as a means to avoid 
the many errors common in their speech. They had a rea- 
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sonably good idea of how to organize a composition and a 
paragraph. To balance these achievements, they had the 
defect of writing sentences “taggy” beyond belief, full of 
“dangling clauses,” with the overworked conjunction “and” 
in excessively frequent use. They had read the short stories, 
but had not been made to use them as models for their own 
writing. They had little grasp of the poetry they were read- 
ing, except that they got the narrative-thread fairly well. For 
rhythm they had not acquired any sense; for effective phrases 
they had not acquired any feeling; they read the poetry aloud 
in class as if it were so much prose. 

During the first two days we reviewed the fifth chapter of 
Brooks and Hubbard, with several compositions in which the 
students were to attempt to put into practice what we cov- 
ered. A startling and conspicuous failing of the students was 
their entire inability to decide which of the methods of de- 
velopment of theme and paragraph given by Brooks and Hub- 
bard should be used in any given case. The text does not 
give any information upon this point; yet such information 
was precisely what they needed. Such vagueness is not found 
in our texts and laboratory manuals in chemistry. Not only 
do the texts tell that acids, bases and salts ionize; but they tell 
which ions we get from each, and which ones to use when a 
particular kind of ion is wanted in a reaction. Similarly, 
rhetoric texts might be expected—though I have yet to see 
one that does—to tell the circumstances under which each 
method of development is applicable. 

Text and teacher alike had not given the students sufficient 
practice in using each method of development to secure use 
of it without stumbling. In chemistry we make sure of suffi- 
cient practice in each kind of operation before we go on to 
the next; in biology we give plenty of practice on the use of 
the microscope or in the procedure of dissection before we 
either leave these or apply them in important work. So should 
it be in English. 

There had been no instruction as to the reasons why unity, 
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coherence, and emphasis are needed in composition. To the 
students these were arbitrary requirements of the text-book 
writers. It seemed wise to rationalize these by teaching the 
principle involved: that of economy of attention. When the 
class had been brought to the point of looking at each sen- 
tence in the first draft of one of their themes, trying to de- 
cide which of several possible alternative constructions put 
the idea across to the reader with least impediment, their 
compositions began to improve. Unity, coherence, and em- 
phasis, rationalized by this concept, became means for at- 
taining the desired impression with least effort, instead of 
arbitrary requirements. The overuse of “and” diminished 
markedly when the confusing effect of it was made clear. 

Brooks and Hubbard make quite an important point of the 
drawing-up of an outline for a composition. They explain 
quite fully how to do it. Despite the fact that this had been 
covered carefully by the class before I took it, the task of 
outline-making continued difficult. With some members of 
the class, the trouble was due to mental immaturity: the 
effective making of an outline requires full normal-adult in- 
telligence, at least. The practice that the class had been given 
in making such outlines had been entirely insufficient. The 
addition of the rather difficult point of deciding not only 
what should go into a composition and in what order, but also 
the relative amount of space to be given to each item, was, 
in the long run, a decided assistance to the students. In the 
story of an automobile trip to the next town, the class found 
it hard to decide whether the actual journey should be told in 
three sentences or in seven. But with this point mastered, 
the remainder of the work of organizing the outline became 
less puzzling. 

The class showed a need for very much practice in making 
the composition from the outline. I was surprised that they 
had been able to get so far into the course without a large 
amount of such practice. The teacher of sciences is accus- 
tomed to have his students get continual practice, and plenty 
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of it, in doing dissections or manipulating chemical glass- 
ware; he expects that a similar amount of practice in essen- 
tial technique will be given in teaching English. 

As mentioned above, the class had been reviewing gram- 
mar. On taking the class, I promptly gave them a set of 
sentences, typed out on sheets, with instructions such as: 
“Put N under every noun, A under every adverb, and draw 
a line around every verb in the subjunctive mood.” The stu- 
dents made a lamentable failure of it. Imagine a class in 
chemistry that could not recognize hydrogen and oxygen after 
they had studied the subject two or three months! The fail- 
ure was so thorough that in the month that I had the class I 
could not get them beyond the typical seventh-grade level in 
recognizing parts of speech. This difficulty was, of course, 
far from being entirely due to the last teacher. It was due 
to teachers all the way back into the grades: teachers who 
had not insisted upon recognition-work, and who had not 
made the pupils judge parts of speech according to function. 
This last point needs further explanation. 

In chemistry we recognize substances by their reactions. 
We know sulfur by the fact that it burns blue, gives off the 
suffocating gas sulfur-dioxide when burned, and will not dis- 
solve in water. Other substances are also tasteless yellow 
powders, insoluble in water: the mere appearance alone does 
not guide us. In biology we recognize an animal’s heart by 
its function, not by its shape. A dragon-fly has a long, thin 
heart, next to its back. So is it, I am convinced, with the 
parts of speech. The form of a word does not show what 
part of speech it is: only its reactions to other words and 
hence its function. The time-honored example, such as: 


“He was a goodly man.” 
“The boy passed by.” 


illustrate how a word appearing like an adverb is an adjec- 
tive or one appearing like a preposition is an adverb. 
The students were very little informed, as a group, on this 
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aspect of grammar. They tried to recognize adverbs by their 
terminations, but were entirely at sea when confronted with 
those not ending in ly. Several could not pick an adjective 
as distinct from a noun with any degree of accuracy. 
Strangely enough, however, the students were quite well in- 
formed as to distinctions of little or no practical importance, 
such as those between collective, aggregate, common and 
proper nouns, relative, demonstrative, and ajective (sic/) 
pronouns, and the like. 

As the class had practically completed the parts of speech 
in their review of grammar, I soon took up with them what 
I considered the next most necessary subject: clauses. There 
is no doubt that this is a difficult part of grammar. The very 
idea of a clause is somewhat difficult for a student to grasp. 
It soon proved necessary for me to assume no previous knowl- 
edge of clauses at all, although it is eighth grade work in 
that state. The class found the distinction between noun- 
clauses and adjectival-clauses very puzzling; in fact, for some 
days the distinction eluded them. I settled down to as much 
drill as possible on recognition of the four kinds of clauses 
that I found most useful: noun clause, adjectival clause, ad- 
verbial clause, principal clause. I made no attempt at this 
stage to introduce the distinction of principal and subordinate 
clauses, especially as it had been only an increasing of con- 
fusion when I introduced it at the start of the work on clauses. 

Following recognition, I required the compositions written 
at that time, to be made to contain as many clauses as pos- 
sible of the kind under immediate discussion. When we were 
concentrating on adjectival clauses, I insisted that every pos- 
sible chance to turn a sentence so that it had an adjectival 
clause in it should be used. I have to report that this prac- 
tice in wsing each kind of clause in composition had the great- 
est beneficial effect of anything I tried in improving the stu- 
dents’ power of expression. It may seem somewhat old- 
fashioned to make composition subservient to grammar-drill; 
it is doubtless, to the soft-pedagogy psychology. But it works 
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well! Given an interesting subject, properly motivated, for 
composition, the requirement that every sentence contain an 
adjectival-clause, or that at least half the sentences contain 
noun-clauses, is an effective means of making the students 
write better than they have ever done. 

The students needed a large amount of guidance on the 
work with the poetry. In the “Ancient Mariner” and “Soh- 
rab and Rustum,” for example, the ideas conveyed and the 
pictures painted by the exactly correct, perfectly adapted lan- 
guage of the poets, had to be called conspicuously to their 
attention. One great obstacle was that the students had no 
idea of the use of epithets for characterization; this feature 
is one of the more important ones in the poems studied. An- 
other source of difficulty was that the students had never 
been taught to read poetry properly. As mentioned above, 
they read it as prose. The British teach the proper reading 
of poetry in the seventh and eighth grades; why cannot we 
do so? 

So limited an experience can, of course, give only tentative 
conclusions and suggestions. These may have value, how- 
ever, in that they come from one acquainted with the stand- 
ards of attainment in other subjects, approaching English 
with only the prepossession that similar degrees of achieve- 
ment may be expected reasonably in English instruction. 
With this proviso and reservation, I suggest: 

1. Instruction in composition is instruction in a series of 
techniques. It should be exceedingly definite, getting down 
to details. It should not only tell what means may be used, 
but also under what particular conditions each means should 
be used. The use of imitation should be much enlarged. 


2. Instruction in grammar should deal far more largely 
with clauses. Distinctions not of value in composition should 
be omitted ruthlessly. A very large amount of practice in 
recognizing the different parts of speech and kinds of clause 
Should be given. 
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3. The work of composition should be correlated with that 
of grammar. Students should be taught to use particular 
kinds of clauses and particular parts of speech by insistence 
upon them in compositions. This does not exclude interest 
and motivation in the choice of subjects; it is merely insist- 
ence upon using the methods of expression that are being 
taught as grammar. The teacher should simply refuse to 
accept work not done as instructed. 

4. The parts of speech and the various kinds of clauses 
should be taught by making the distinctions on the ground of 
function. 

5. In teaching rhetoric, far more attention should be given 
to practice in using each point of technique as it is learned. 

6. In teaching rhetoric, the time and place for the proper 
use of each point of technique should be taught. 
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Understanding simple French distinctly spoken. 
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A. Historical Background. 

French was first taught in America by Catholic mission- 
aries to Indians. The first French mission was founded in 
1608 on Boon Island, Maine. The first female seminary in 
America was founded in connection with the Ursuline Con- 
vent, in 1639, at New Orleans. In Louisiana French was first 
taught by Ursuline nuns, who arrived from Rouen in 1727. 
These nuns were excellent in their teaching of English and 
French. Under the United States, in Louisiana provision was 
made for parish academies which was put in operation about 
1811 and no doubt French was taught in these schools. The 
State Seminary of learning in Alexandria, opened in 1860, had 
French in its curriculum, as well as the preparatory school 
of the University of Louisiana, in New Orleans. 

In Michigan the teaching of French was not as systematic 
as in Louisiana. However, the branch schools of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan about 1837 included French in their 
curricula. 

In the colonies French was taught in private schools. Jef- 
ferson learned French in the fifties of the eighteenth century. 
In the Academy of Philadelphia, founded by Franklin in 1749, 
later named the University of Pennsylvania, French was 
taught as an extra-mural study until 1754 when a professor- 
ship of French and German was established. 

Wilmington Academy in Delaware, in 1786, announced that 
French would be taught if parents required it. 

In New England the early academies taught French. 

French was taught at an early date in the academies of 
Kentucky, and Transylvania University offered French as 
early as 1799. 

The influence of French was increased during the Revolu- 
tion and a long time after it. 

3ut the honor of giving modern language teaching its offi- 
cial recognition belongs to Thomas Jefferson under whose 
suggestion William and Mary College established a professor- 
ship of Modern Languages in 1779-80. 
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As early as 1735 Harvard University offered French, yet 
very intermittently, and it was not until the eighties of the 
eighteenth century that the modern languages were given 
an official standing in the university curriculum.* 

But the establishment of the Modern Language Association 
of America in 1883 had a stabilizing influence by which the 
modern languages gained a permanent foothold on the school 
curriculum. Up to 1883 modern languages served as a laugh- 
ing stock for the classical scholars. One can conceive with 
what sort of contempt the old scholars looked upon the mod- 
ern languages if we mention an incident which is often 
quoted as a typical illustration of this fact. When a confer- 
ence was called for the purpose of establishing a modern 
languages association one of the college presidents made the 
following remark to one of the prime movers of the confer- 
ence: “And will you not have my Chinese laundryman ad- 
dress you? He is past master in one of your living lan- 
guages.” Nevertheless, the teaching of French gradually 
gained a firmer foothold, and in 1896 uniform entrance re- 
quirements in French were standardized by six universities. 

Owing to the requirements of the universities and giving 
way to the demand of the public the secondary schools began 
the instruction of French. As far back as 1851 the school 
iaw of California required the teaching of French. After 
the fifties, however, the growth of French as a high school 
subject was very marked. The Committee of Ten, of National 
Education Association in 1893, recommended three years of 
German or French for the Classical and Latin Scientific 
courses, and four years of French and three years of Ger- 
man, or vice versa, for the Modern Language courses. 

The organization and the standardization of modern lan- 
guage teaching was accelerated and made more or less stable 
by the report of the Committee of Twelve on Modern Lan- 
guages. I will dwell on the work of this committee later. 


*Up to this point this historical information has been drawn largely from 
Handchin, ‘“‘The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United States.’’ 
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At present, according to the latest report given out by the 
Committee on Classical Languages, there are nine hundred 
thousand students who are studying modern languages, and 
in every reputable high school of the country either French 
or Spanish or both are offered. It is a fact that the modern 
language study occupies a position of importance in our cur- 
riculum. This is all right. However, the time has arrived 
for a reconsideration of this matter, because we are living 
in a period of change. New subjects of study are being 
added and some others are being subtracted from the list. 
On the other hand, the rapid advance in Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Experimental Education has brought about a marked 
change in our educational theories. Under the searchlight 
of this new educational inquiry what should be the place of 
French in our secondary schools; to what extent should it be 
taught; and by what methods should the instruction of French 
be carried on? These are logical and pertinent questions. 
They should receive adequate answers. And just to meet 
this emergency a large Committee on Modern Languages 
sponsored by the National Educational Association and 
financed by the Carnegie Institution, is carrying on a nation- 
wide investigation, on the status, place, aims, means, results 
of modern language teaching. The outcome of such a scien- 
tific and authoritative investigation inevitably will have a far- 
reaching influence on the problem of the teaching of French. 
Waiting for the authoritative report of this committee it will 
not be amiss if hereby I try to give my personal thoughts 
regarding the values, aims, methods of teaching French in 
American secondary schools. 


B. Values. 
(1) Utilitarian, (2) Cultural, (3) Disciplinary. 


C. Aims and Objectives. 

(1) Development of ability in consecutive thinking, (2) 
Development of ability of correct pronunciation and appreci- 
ation of its importance, (3) development of ability of under- 
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standing the exact thought of a French writer, (4) develop- 
ment of ability of understanding simple French distinctly 
spoken, (5) improvement in English, (6) ability to write 
simple letters, (7) development of ability in the accurate use 
of words, (8) development of a large vocabulary, (9) develop- 
ment of an insight into the French nation and its civilization, 
and (10) creating an interest in further reading and study- 
ing of French. 

D. Methods. 

(1) Direct Method, (2) Indirect Method. 


E. Teacher Training. 


B. The Values of French for American Secondary School 
Pupils. 

(1) Some claim that it has a direct utilitarian value for 
those who intend to travel through France and also for those 
who may enter into business relations with French commer- 
cial establishments, or as an instrument in the hands of sci- 
entific research workers. No doubt this value is certain and 
specific, yet it is limited to only a few cases. We cannot jus- 
tify the teaching of French on such an extensive scale as 
we are doing now, simply basing our claim on this value. 

(2) There are many who emphasize the importance of 
French as a key to an understanding of French culture, 
French life, institutions, tendencies, mentality, in short, 
French civilization. No doubt this is worth while. The 
French nation, as one of the leading enlightened nations of 
Europe, has contributed to our modern civilization and is still 
carrying on the torch of civilization in the realm of science, 
art, literature, philosophy, etc. It is a matter of great im- 
portance for us to penetrate into the thought of the French 
nation for enlightenment, for guidance, for inspiration, and 
also for constructive criticism, by comparing our achieve- 
ments and our methods of procedure with French ways and 
accomplishments. Such a contact with French life undoubt- 
edly will enrich our cultural life. It will also broaden our 
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sympathies and our intellectual horizon, in short will get us 
out of our narrow-mindedness, provincialism, and chauvin- 
istic tendencies. This world-mindedness is or should be one 
of the chief aims of modern education, because the modern 
age is the beginning of a new epoch of international under- 
standing, world brotherhood and world cooperation. To hold 
ourselves apart from the world in an absolute isolation marks 
a lack of appreciation of the exigencies of modern life and is a 
sign of a misinterpretation of the spirit of modern progress. 
Are we not aiming or should we not aim as progressive people 
at the establishment of a world peace? The achievement of 
such a noble ideal presupposes a knowledge of world condi- 
tions and an attitude of mind favoring such an end. The 
study of French will broaden our sympathies and will show 
us that there are other peoples on the globe who are striving 
for nobler achievements of civilization in medicine, art, sci- 
ence, philosophy, etc., who are working for the betterment 
of humanity. A knowledge of this fact, no matter how im- 
perfect, will have an effect upon our thinking and conduct. 
To my mind, such a result is especially worthy of attainment. 
Toward this end there must be a conscious effort on the part 
of teachers of French. Because such an attainment cannot 
be secured automatically, it follows, then, that the cultural 
value of French will receive a far greater recognition in pro- 
portion that the teachers in secondary schools teach French 
not so much as a beautiful language to study for its own sake, 
but as a key to open the gates of enriching world experience 
and broadening world sympathies. This end cannot be 
achieved simply by teaching French history or a short course 
in French civilization, as some educators are advocating, due 
to the fact that the study of the living tongue and the litera- 
ture pulsating with life are and can be the only means of 
vitalizing the interest shown in things French. 

(3) Disciplinary Value. Modern experimental psychology 
has modified so much our concepts regarding the limits and 
extent of transfer of training as formerly advocated by Fac- 
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ulty Psychology, that I am using the term “disciplinary” with 
a great deal of reluctance. However, it must be conceded that 
a certain amount of transfer occurs where there are two iden- 
tical elements, whether of content or procedure, and in teach- 
ing French we can certainly hope for a certain amount of 
transfer in vocabulary, because about 60-65% of English 
words are of Latin origin and have been introduced into 
English either directly through Latin or through Norman 
French, or through both. And this transfer can be made 
possible by a little stress on the comparative study of the 
vocabulary. Moreover, we are justified in expecting a great 
amount of transfer in the methods and procedure of learn- 
ing French into the methods of studying the vernacular. 
These methods and habits of observation, precision, perse- 
verance, and the like, if stressed consciously and if raised to 
the level of a conscious ideal, can be transferred in other fields 
of activities containing similar situations and responses. 
But in connection with this thought I wish to emphasize 
the highest value of studying French as a means of training 
the mind for connected and consecutive thinking. Modern 
psychologists are in unanimous agreement that words play 
& very important part in our thought processes. They engen- 
der thought as well as embody thought. They serve as a 
means of expression, yet they have a much more important 
function as an instrument of thinking. Without the words 
as symbols of thought, abstract thinking would have been 
impossible. In this connection it will be well to quote from 
Inglis’ “Principles of Secondary Education,” pages 463-4: 
“Language is to be conceived not only as an instrument for 
the communication of thought, but also as an instrument for 
thinking itself, and that the aims and values of language 
study in the secondary schools must recognize that fact. The 
problem of the school in respect to language is to transform 
the pupil’s language into an instrument for assisting and 
conveying thought, 7. e., to make it a flexible intellectual in- 
strument as well as a tool for ordinary expression. Finally, 
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Dewey’s suggestions concerning the way in which this trans- 
formation is to be accomplished were interpreted to involve 
three elements: (1) the development of a capital stock of 
words; (2) the development of precision and accuracy in 
the use of words as related to thought; (3) the develop- 
ment of habits of interrelating those words so as to facili- 
tate consecutive thinking and consecutive discourse.” Again, 
“there is a constant tendency for the individual to ac- 
cumulate verbal symbols, particularly abstract and general 
words and words representing qualities and relationships, 
without clear consciousness of their meanings. In the devel- 
opment of our use of language there comes a time when the 
ability to understand words heard or seen (especially in a 
context) far outstrips our ability to use those words to assist 
thought and only partially to grasp the thought expressed 
by those words when heard or seen in any new contexts. In 
the study of a foreign language, especially in the process of 
translation, consciousness of the meaning of the word of the 
mother tongue is a necessity before the thought can be inter- 
preted, though exception to this statement must be made in 
cases where the term to be translated has a single equivalent 
in the mother tongue. That conscious attention to the mean- 
ing of terms which may be minimized in the use of the mother 
tongue when its use becomes more or less mechanical is 
highly fostered in the study of a foreign tongue, particularly 
in the process of translation. This arises from two facts, 
first, that in a large proportion of cases terms of the foreign 
language have not exact equivalents in the mother tongue; 
second, that the context does not give meaning to the specific 
term in the same ready way in which the context of the 
mother tongue has rendered aid to its interpretation.” From 
the above quotation it is made clear that an American sec- 
ondary school pupil can develop a certain amount of linguis- 
tic ability by a study of foreign language. Hence the study 
of French will help our pupils to understand and learn 
English better. In corroboration of this claim I can quote 
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the assertion of many teachers of English who have observed 
that those students who have had French, Latin, or Spanish, 
have shown greater proficiency in their study of English than 
those who did not have any study of foreign languages at all. 
This is natural, because in good translation the student must 
endeavor consciously to discover most suitable words to ex- 
press the same thought which was embodied in the original 
text to be translated. This linguistic ability is no less worthy 
as a valuable accomplishment. 

C. Aims and Objectives of Teaching French. 

(1) One of the aims to which teachers of French must 
direct their conscious efforts is the development of an ability 
in connected and consecutive thinking through three ways, as 
suggested by Dewey: (a) through capital stock of words, 
(b) through the development of increasing precision and ac- 
curacy in the use of words as related to thought, and-{c) 
through the development of habits of interrelating those 
words as related to thought, and (c) through the develop- 
ment of habits of interrelating those words so as to facilitate 
consecutive thinking and consecutive discourse. This is the 
highest aim to which a capable teacher must strive. It can- 
not be developed through haphazard ways; it must be a con- 
scious ideal on the part of the teacher. Every opportunity 
must be utilized to demand from the pupil a precise meaning 
for every term and word that he uses. We must not be satis- 
fied with approximations. We must demand accuracy and 
exactness. This presupposes on the part of the pupil some 
effort at comparison, discrimination, selective judgment. (2) 
Development of ability of correct pronunciation. The pupil 
learns his native tongue unconsciously. He does not learn 
the pronunciation by painful efforts of phonetic exercises. 
Therefore, his pronunciation is more or less blurred, imper- 
fect. In studying to pronounce French words he necessarily 
must make a conscious effort to gain a perfect pronunciation. 
This involves a great responsibility on the part of the teacher. 
He must explain to students the function of the organs of 
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speech and their successful control. Our aiming at a perfect 
pronunciation will result indirectly in the formation of good 
habits of pronunciation, a worthy aim even for those who 
do not expect to continue their study of French. It may be 
expected that they will forget French words and their pro- 
nunciation, but the habits, ideals, and appreciation of an ac- 
curate pronunciation will remain with them, provided the 
teacher sets it as an ideal before the pupil. (3) Development 
of an ability of understanding the exact thought of a French 
writer. This aim is of paramount importance especially for 
those who expect to carry on their pursuits in sciences and 
in higher academic endeavors, yet a graduate of a high school 
who has studied four years of French must be able to read a 
simple fiction or drama and understand its contents with the 
aid of a dictionary. Students who drop out after one or two 
years of study cannot attain this end. 

(4) Development of ability of understanding simple French 
distinctly spoken. Again after four years of study of French 
a student must be able to understand simple spoken French. 
This presupposes the training of the ear, a thing which I will 
discuss in dealing with the problems of method. 

(5) Improvement in English. This can be attained in- 
directly by demanding from the student exact and idiomatic 
renderings of the French text. 

(6) Ability to write simple letters. If a graduate of our 
high school will ever need to write in French it will be in 
connection with writing letters. Hence, instead of wasting 
time on translations from English to French, a thing which 
must be done in college, we must train our pupils to write 
short and good letters in French. 

(7) Development of ability in the accurate use of words. 
It will be a surprising thing to see how vaguely we use our 
terms. Even the highly educated in most cases need train- 
ing in this respect. We must demand an accurate and exact 
meaning for each word that our pupils learn. 
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(8) Development of a large vocabulary. As it was 
stated above, words are the symbols of thoughts. By in- 
creasing our vocabulary we increase our thoughts. 

(9) Development of an insight into the French nation and 
its civilization. This is an objective which should not be 
neglected in the least degree. We want to create a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the French spirit, French culture, 
and French thought in all of our students whether they drop 
out the first, the second, or the third year. A French course 
should at least bring the students into a closer contact with 
French life and should bring about a sympathetic attitude of 
mind. 

(10) Instilling of interest for further reading and study- 
ing of French. This must be an ultimate objective of all 
teaching. To arouse in the student an ever-increasing inter- 
est in the further study of the subject taught is the most 
desirable attainment. If a high school graduate, after four 
years of French, keeps up his studies in reading French fic- 
tion, drama, or periodicals, he will be considered the product 
of a really effiecient method of teaching. Of course this is 
an ideal end. All our students will not or cannot attain it, 
yet there is a great reward in striving toward that goal. 

D. Methods. 

(1) Indirect Method. The question of methods has fur- 
nished material for long controversial discussions. Espe- 
cially in the teaching of modern languages a long series of 
methods have their exponents and opponents. I will briefly 
discuss a few of these. The first is the indirect method. 
Under this head we must consider two methods: (a) gram- 
matical method. This is the method borrowed from the 
teaching of Latin and Greek. The student begins with a 
series of rules, paradigms, which he must commit to mem- 
ory. The language itself is subordinated to the study of these 
rules. Furthermore, the language is submitted to analysis 
and is nothing less than a material of dissection in the hands 
of the teacher. The student is not given any opportunity of 
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reading the language except in a fragmentary manner or 
only for the purpose of analysis, rather than enjoyment. In 
the extreme, this method banishes the spoken use of the lan- 
guage from the classroom, and the pronunciation of the lan- 
guage does not receive any emphasis. It is more or less bar- 
ren of interest. 

But some teachers have modified this antiquated method by 
introducing a little reading in addition to grammar. Some- 
times this method is called (b) reading method. The student 
is given opportunity of reading masterpieces of the language 
taught, irrespective of the pronunciation or conversation. 
Reading is accompanied with translation. Of course this 
method aims at a reading knowledge of the language and 
trains the eye and neglects the ear. It is better than the first 
method. 

(2) As a reaction to this method there came into existence 
a method or an evolution of several practical methods, which 
is called the direct method. At the low level of its evolution 
we find the (a) natural method. This is fully described by 
the Committee of Twelve extensively and it is out of my pur- 
pose to discuss it fully. Suffice to say that its theory is that 
we must learn the language as the infant does, associating 
the sound directly with the object. It emphasizes the study 
of substantives. It excludes the grammar, reading, and writ- 
ing. It is more or less a process of imitation. Although it 
disregards the most essential elements of language study it 
is valuable as a reaction against the old dry method of teach- 
ing language through grammar. (b) Psychological Method. 
This method was advocated by Gouin and represented by 
Betis. It rests on the principle of association of ideas and 
the habit of mental visualization. It consists of a series of 
associated movements and their expression in language; as, 
for instance, to open the door, to get up, I walk toward the 
door, I reach toward the door-knob, I turn the door-knob, I 
pull the door towards me, etc. In this method a good vocab- 
ulary of everyday use is furnished to the student; the reading 
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is postponed to a later period and the writing is not resorted 
to at an earlier stage. It is stimulating to students’ interest 
and it trains the auditory imagery; it emphasizes the verbs 
rather than the substantives, but it is not a complete train- 
ing. (3) “Reform method” or “phonetic method” is some- 
times called direct. It utilizes the concepts of the psycho- 
logical method, with a greater and special emphasis on phon- 
etic pronunciation. It begins with the training of the ear 
and the vocal organs. In early texts phonetic notation is 
used instead of ordinary spelling. Objects and materials are 
used describing the foreign country whose language is to be 
taught. Inflections and syntax are studied inductively. Some 
composition, which is oral—written, and which is a repro- 
duction of spoken phrases. The methodic study of grammar 
is postponed and the translation is put off to the latest stage. 

This method is sometimes called eclectic and is very popu- 
lar in Europe. Because it is popular in Europe it does not 
necessarily follow that it must be the only method of instruc- 
tion in America. One important thing must be kept in mind 
in selecting our method. Namely, our aims should determine 
the method. Also, we must not forget that in Europe the 
study of modern languages forms the bulk of the school cur- 
riculum. It has a practical value in the European continent, 
but as we have shown before, the practical value of French 
for the American secondary school pupil is very little; it 
is contingent, more or less. Hence we must consider this 
factor as well as the aims in deciding on the method of teach- 
ing. But an efficient teacher is not bound up with this or 
that method. He creates his own method of presentation ac- 
cording to the particular needs of the group that are studying 
the French. It is easily seen that all these methods have 
their special value and a good teacher can succeed in follow- 
ing either one of these methods. However, it must be con- 
ceded that reading lively, interesting, wholesome masterpieces 
of art and translating them into good English not only vital- 
izes our teaching but leads into training of connected and 
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consecutive thinking, as we have shown before. And using 
reading as a basis of connected conversation and oral and 
written composition a good teacher can follow a complete 
method which trains the aural, the oral, the motor, and the 
sensory areas of speech. Of course, the grammar will be 
taught inductively in a scheme like this, based on the read- 
ing and in this way the study of grammar can be made inter- 
esting and useful. In short, the question of method is a 
secondary problem; the main and the most important item 
in the teaching is the personality of the teacher. A’ teacher 
of French, with a versatile mind, with an inspiring person- 
ality, with a thorough scholarship, and a good ejective con- 
sciousness can achieve wonders, irrespective of the methods 
he is called on to use. 

This brings us to the problem of E, Teacher Training. It 
must be inferred that there has been an obvious neglect 
in the special training of the modern language teachers. A 
college course in French, for instance, is not sufficient prep- 
aration for a person to teach French. A teacher of French in 
addition to professional training in teaching must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the French language and literature and 
sufficient acquaintance with French history and civilization. 
His knowledge of French must be a first-hand knowledge. He 
must have a practical command of the spoken language. His 
pronunciation must be accurate, though it may not be free 
from American accent, yet his pronunciation must be so pre- 
cise that any Frenchman will not experience the slightest 
difficulty in understanding him when he speaks. This can- 
not be taught exclusively in the United States. A period of 
one year residence in France is a necessity. The importance 
of this fact is already sensed by some of our leading univer- 
sities. For instance, the Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity lately established a teacher-training system whereby 
the prospective teachers of French in a group and under the 
supervision of Professor A. Méras are taken to France and 
are given an opportunity for a first-hand training in Sor- 
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ponne University and also through educational trips into the 
interior of France. This movement is to be commended. 
Some Eastern colleges for girls also are beginning to follow 
this plan and the time is fast approaching when all the repu- 
table universities will follow it. 

A substitute plan is being tried in some colleges, especially 
in the summer course of the Middlebury College of Lan- 
guages, where native teachers of French and a few promi- 
nent visiting professors from France are intensively instruct- 
ing the American teachers who are to use French for the 
duration of the Summer School, both in the classroom as well 
as outside the classroom. Of course this plan cannot ade- 
quately take the place of a residence abroad, yet it has its 
value as an aid to the teacher lacking any training in spoken 
French. 

A word or two with regard to the training and equipment 
of the native teacher of French. In addition to his mastery 
of French and his professional training in education, a native 
French teacher in American secondary schools should neces- 
sarily have a good mastery of the English language and lit- 
erature as well. For without this knowledge a native French 
teacher will fail in understanding the particular difficulties 
of the American student and more than that, he will not be 
able to aid in the training in consecutive thinking through 
such means as comparison, translation, analysis and selec- 
tion of words, etc. Furthermore, he will lack that insight 
into the life and spirit of the American people which is nec- 
essary for a teacher, to establish a mutual rapport between 
himself and his pupils. 

In concluding my paper I will stress again and again that 
the modern language teaching must yield some tangible re- 
sults if it is going to hold a respectable place in the curricu- 
lum of American secondary schools. I purposely postponed 
my opinion as to the length of time that should be devoted to 
the study of French for the simple reason that the new Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages who are investigating modern 
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language problems, will be able to set that limit, basing their 
conclusion on scientific data. As for me, I am of the opinion 
that, if we are going to achieve the aims which are described 
in this paper, we need to have a longer period of teaching 
French. It must be begun earlier in the Junior High School 
and must be carried on up to the end of the Senior High 
School, with one provision that it must be optional for the 
last two years and also provision must be made to exclude 
those students who show a real inaptitude for the learning of 
French. I am confident that The Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages will be able to clarify many points, will be able to pro- 
vide teachers of French with definite standards of achieve- 
ment, objectives, tests and measurements of results. These 
are the things which are needed the most and it will be highly 
profitable to have them. 
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The Archaeologist’s Contribution to our 
Knowledge of Greek School Life 


LEWIS F. ANDERSON, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


mummies FT, descriptions of Greek school life presented 
= = in our histories of education are based largely 
z T = upon the rather meagre information afforded 
= = by incidental references in extant Greek lit- 
—_——., erature. This is supplemented in some in- 
S = stances by interpretations of pictures of school 
= = life in Greek vase paintings of about the fifth 
Sones century B. C. 


Interesting and instructive as these sources of information 
are, they relate, for the most part, to a limited period. They 
afford, for instance, little or no information regarding ele- 
mentary and secondary Greek school education of the inter- 
esting period of the third and second centuries B. C., the 
period of the development in several of the Greek states of 
public systems of schools and the period when Greek schools 
were introduced into Rome. 

Fortunately, the facts brought to light through the exca- 
vations of the last half-century on the sites of Greek cities 
have served to some extent to fill this gap. The schools the 
relics of which have been recovered date from the period be- 
tween 250 B. C. and 250 A. D. 

The remains of some of the school buildings which have 
been restored to the light of day through these excavations 
make it possible for the student to form a strikingly definite 
idea of their construction and to some extent of their 
equipment. 

On the site of Priene, a Greek city on the eastern shore of 
the AZgean Sea near the mouth of the Meander, the walls of 
a classroom and of an adjoining lavatory are still standing 
to the height of several feet. In a doorway of the building 
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may still be read a list of the Spartan ephors, written appar- 
ently by some student with mind intent on some classroom 
assignment. 

The ruins of Pergamon enable us to reconstruct in imag- 
ination with rather remarkable definiteness a large and cen- 
tralized ancient school plant. The three schools of that city— 
the elementary, secondary and higher—were located on one 
of the main streets on successive terraces supported on the 
side of a hill by retaining walls. On the first terrace was 
the boys’ school or gymnasium, as is indicated by the list of 
boys of the year 147-146 B. C. promoted to the ephebes’ or 
youths’ gymnasium. The latter is located on the second ter- 
race, as is shown by the list of the ephebes which it contains. 
On the highest terrace is located the voung men’s gymnasium 
or college. The visitor is impressed by the number and mag- 
nificence of its rooms. It is in itself a large educational in- 
stitution. Besides its spacious classrooms it contained an 
auditorium used as a general convocation hall. It was con- 
structed on the plan of an ancient theatre and was capable 
of seating about one thousand people. 

The scrawls on the surface of these walls show how little 
school-boy nature has changed since they were written, over 
two thousand years ago. At Priene the squared-stone walls 
are covered to the top with the autographs of the pupils in 
attendance during the first century B. C. Each pupil pre- 
empted his claim to a portion of the wall with the inscrip- 
tion “This is Dionysios’ place,” “This is Charetos’ place,” etc. 
Nicknames occur not infrequently, some of them delightfully 
witty. 

Some of the inscriptions seem designed to commemorate 
the victories of the school in athletic contests. One, for in- 
stance, from the gymnasium at Jasos reads, 

“The victory of the team members 
Philogeorgos 
Epaphroditos 
Alexandros” etc. 
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Inscriptions were frequently set up on walls and pillars in 
honor of some benefactor of the school, So that it was pos- 
sible, writes Ziehbarth (Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen, 
108), for pupils during the intervals between recitations to 
read who had given the school the beautiful wash basins or 
the new bathroom equipment or who had endowed the chair 
of the professor of philology. 

In the case of unusually large endowments the commemora- 
tive inscriptions sometimes assumed enormous proportions 
and afford, in some instances, detailed information of great 
interest and value as to the administrative and other pro- 
cedure in these schools of the far distant past. 

The Eudemos inscription from Miletus, dating from about 
the beginning of the second century B. C., is so large that its 
transcription fills about four printed duodecimo pages. It 
consists of the resolution of the town-meeting of Miletus ac- 
cepting the endowment given by a public-spirited citizen, 
Eudemos, to provide for the salaries of certain teachers in 
the city schools. It opens as follows: 

“A resolution of the people upon the advice of a commission 
of the city council, 

Whereas, Eudemos, the son of Thallion, moved by the de- 
sire to confer a benefit upon the people and to leave for all 
time a memorial of his love of fame, has offered to present 
in his own name and in the names of his brothers, Menan- 
dros and Dion, ten talents of silver for the instruction of 
free youths, be it resolved:”’ etc. 

In prescribing the manner in which the wishes of the bene- 
factor are to be carried out as to the use to be made of the 
endowment, the inscription makes, incidentally, interesting 
revelations as to how the public schools of the ancient Greeks 
were managed. 

Especially noteworthy is the account of the manner in 
which public school teachers are to be elected. Great care 
was taken, evidently, to prevent anything savoring of nepot- 
ism. Candidates were to present themselves to the Board of 
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Education between the 15th and 20th of the month, Arte- 
mision. Their names were then to be posted in Antiochos’ 
Hall until the 28th, when the town meeting took place. The 
latter was opened with solemn religious ceremonies in the 
course of which a curse was invoked on all who allowed any 
consideration other than that of public welfare to determine 
their vote. 

Four directors of physical training and an equal number 
of teachers of music and letters were to be chosen. Each of 
the candidates was required to declare by oath before the 
assembled people that he had not been engaged in wire-pull- 
ing in order to secure election. The oath to be taken was as 
follows: 

“I swear by Hermes (the teacher of music and letters swore 
by Phoebus Apollo) that I have not asked any Milesian to 
vote for me and have not commissioned any one to solicit 
votes for me.” 

The athletic directors were to receive thirty, the teachers 
of music and letters forty drachmas a month. The former 
were given special permission to take their select pupils to 
athletic meets, on condition, however, that they secure sub- 
stitutes to serve during their period of absence. 

A similar inscription in Teos, another Greek city on the 
eastern coast of the Atgean Sea, commemorates the endow- 
ment by a citizen, Polythrous, of three elementary teachers 
of letters, two directors of physical training and a teacher of 
the lyre for the older boys. The last-mentioned was to receive 
700 drachmas a year, the directors of physical training 500 
and the elementary teachers 600, 550 and 500 drachmas, 
respectively. 

Military instruction was to be given during two months of 
the year. Examinations formerly held in the gymnasium 
were now to be held in the city hall. 

The ruins of these school buildings have buried and pre- 
served through the intervening centuries various articles of 
school equipment which reflect the activities of the ancient 
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Greek schoolboy and his teacher. Not the least interesting 
are the specimens of the ancient equivalents of the modern 
text-book and note-book. During this age, antedating by 
many centuries the age of printing and paper, plaques of 
pottery (ostraka) were commonly used. Wooden tablets, 
also, covered with wax or surfaced in various ways for use 
with ink were in universal use. The advanced pupils used 
the more expensive and less durable papyrus, much of which 
has owed its preservation to the fact that after it had served 
its purpose in the Greek schools in Egypt it was glued to- 
gether in layers to form mummy cases. 

The exercises that have been preserved on ostraka and 
papyri show among other things that the ancient Greek 
schoolboys learned to read and spell as did our grandfathers 
through drills on consonants paired systematically with the 
different vowels :—ba, be, bi, bo, bu; ga, ge, gi, go, gu; da, 
de, di, do, du, etc. 

One of the papyri contains an exercise in the pronuncia- 
tion of peculiarly difficult combinations of letters, a form of 
drill recommended by Quintilian. The list includes such 
posers as, knaxzbich, thuptes, chthom, zbuchthedon. 

In a number of instances schoolboy compositions have 
achieved an immortality undreamed of by their authors. 
These include paraphrases, usually of passages from Homer; 
there are also narratives, anecdotes with a moral attached, 
etc. 

Among the finds are a number of complete note-books con- 
sisting of from eight to eleven sheets of papyrus or of a 
like number of wooden tablets bound together. They contain 
writing exercises—single letters or words, both in alphabet- 
ical order—arithmetical tables, proverbs, lists of verbs, de- 
clensions and conjugations, rules of grammar, etc. One of 
these note-books, dating from the third century A. D., con- 
tains a crude sketch of a human head, possibly that of the 
teacher. 











American Notes—Editorial 


There is an atmosphere about a true Artist, whether he is shaping 
a statue out of a block of marble, or a man or woman out of a child. 
The writer of this paragraph usually attends a church service on 
Sunday forenoons,—not to mention other occasions. From time to 
time there are different (and sometimes indifferent) preachers. But 
the audience is always sure of an uplift. For the Organist of the 
church creates an atmosphere that is most delightful. It is worth 
one’s while to go to church early, just to see him come in and take 
his place at the organ. He is an extremely modest man. But he 
simply radiates his own enthusiastic love for music. He takes his 
place at the organ with evident and reverent admiration,—raises the 
keyboard and manipulates the stops with the touch of a lover and 
an Artist. His face lights up with an unconscious expressiveness. 
His first touch of the keyboard is a caress. His message to his audi- 
ence throughout the service is inescapable. He makes unity, con- 
gruity, and worshipfulness inevitable. Would that there were more 
such Artists in our churches—and schoolrooms! 

What atmosphere have you, dear reader, in your schoolroom? The 
atmosphere of a school or classroom has much to do with its value,— 
its failure or success. Here is the challenge. We insist that the 
atmosphere which we carry into or create in the home, the school, the 
shop or the office, is a matter of vast importance. It must be taken 
into account by those who hire teachers, overseers in shops, and 
workers in places where there must be more or less co-operation. 


We remember another case, long ago, that presents the other side 
of the picture; the case of a classroom where the atmosphere was 
usually murky, on account of the grouchy temper of the instructor. 
He was a good scholar, but a hard and irritable master. Harsh re- 
proaches and angry upbraidings scintillated through the room every 
day, on the slightest provocation. It is easy to imagine the feelings 
of the students in this atmosphere. And much harm followed. One 
ease is typical. One of the pupils of this master was obliged to 
work, outside of school hours, more or less, to make a part of his 
expenses. Naturally, this hurt his scholarship, in a measure. But 
no allowance was made in this case, in spite of the fact that the lad 
was evidently trying, with a laudable ambition, to get an adequate 
education. The instructor called him up before the class one day, 
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and told him that he might just as well go home and tell his father 
that he was wasting his money in trying to educate “such a numb- 
head,” ete. 

The lad did go home. He was not a “numbhead.” He found 
another school with teachers who created a different atmosphere. He 
made good; made a fine record; served his country in the late war; 
occupies a responsible position in a large business today, and is a 
leader in the community where he has made his home. It is not 
difficult to imagine his feelings when he was, later on, approached 
by representatives of the school from which he was sent home by 
the aforesaid irritable master, and asked to contribute to a fund 
that was being raised to help it on. 

These paragraphs, above, have contrasted “atmospheres.” We hope 
that they present a proposition that will prove wholesome to the 
readers of this magazine,—which reaches so many who are creating 
atmospheres in which boys and girls must live, and masters and 
mistresses must preside and teach. 


“Vocational Guidance and Junior Placement” is the title of 
report just published by the Children’s Bureau and Employment 
Service of the U. 8S, Department of Labor. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 149.) This report is the result of a joint field 
investigation by the Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau 
and the Junior Division of the Employment Service of vocational- 
guidance work in twelve cities: Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Seattle, Rochester, At- 
lanta, Providence and Oakland. The survey was undertaken in 
recognition of the fact that the vocational-guidance movement had 
reached a stage in its development where it would be valuable to take 
stock of what had been accomplished, to ascertain along what lines it 
was tending to develop, and to present the facts for the benefit of 
students of problems relating to child labor and education, of workers 
actively engaged in vocational guidance, and of those contemplating 
the initiation of vocational-guidance programs. The survey was 
planned and carried out under the general supervision of Ellen Nath- 
alie Matthews, director of the Industrial Division of the Children’s 
Bureau, and Mary Stewart, director of the Junior Division of the 
U. S. Employment Service. 

On the basis of the information received through a questionnaire 
and of suggestions given by an advisory committee composed of the 
members of the board of trustees of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, and by others, more than twenty cities in which 
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vocational-guidance work was under way were selected for study. 
These cities were visited by one of more of the three investigators, 
and information on the vocational-guidance work in operation was 
obtained for each. The twelve cities named were selected as having 
work sufficiently well-rounded, distinctive, or long-continued to make 
a detailed report worth while. It was found that in most of the 
cities surveyed, the school organization, reflecting the growing con- 
viction that the curriculum must be adapted to individual needs and 
differences in ability, temperament, and economic and social back- 
ground, provided to some extent for differentation of courses through 
prevocational and opportunity classes, secondary vocational courses, 
trade schools, “enriched courses” for the more able pupils, and the 
like. Recognition of the value of the junior high school as a guid- 
ance agency appeared to be quite general in the provision of try-out 
courses, electives, etc., but although all except three of the cities sur- 
veyed had junior high schools, in some of them only a small part of 
the school population was served. 

In order to enable the reader to understand the significance of the 
various aspects of the work, introductory sections are presented in 
the report as follows: School Organization and Curricula in Relation 
to Vocational Guidance; Mental Measurements as an Aid in Guid- 
ance and Placement; School Counseling in Relation to Vocational 
Guidance; Child-Labor Laws and Their Enforcement in Relation 
to Vocational Guidance; Placement; Studies of Occupations and In- 
dustries for Use in Vocational Guidance. These sections attempt 
only to indicate what are the generally accepted practices in phages 
of the work in regard to which a definite body of opinion has devel- 
oped. No attempt has been made to outline the history of the voca- 
tional-guidance movement in the country as a whole, to discuss in 
detail theoretical aspects of the numerous problems involved, or to 
formulate standards. 





On New Year’s Eve the tones of the Liberty Bell were broadcast 
by radio for the first time in history, when 1-9-2-6 was tapped out 
by Mrs. W. Freeland Kendrick, wife of the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
announcing the dawn of the Sesquicentennial vear. a year to be made 
memorable by the Sesquicentennial International Exposition com- 
memorating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of American 
Independence, which was to have been opened in Philadelphia on 
June 1st, but which has been postponed a year. The famous relic 
has not been rung since 1835. when it cracked as it tolled the 
sad tidings of the funeral of Chief Justice John Marshall. Since 
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then it has been lightly tapped twice, once on February 11, 19105, 
when its reverberations were caught up by telephone and carried 
across the continent. 

The Liberty Bell was originally cast by Thomas Lister, of White- 
chapel, London, and arrived in Philedelphia in the latter part of 
August, 1752. It was then known as the Province Bell. It was 
hung on trusses in Independence Square to try out its tone before 
it was raised to the tower. Early in September “it was cracked by 
a stroke of the clapper during a test without any violence,” according 
to a contemporary account, and was recast. It was recast twice in 
Philadelphia. For some time it hung in the steeple of Independence 
Hall, where it remained until the steeple was taken down, July 16, 
781. Then it was lowered into the brick tower, where it remained 
until 1846. During the following years it was moved several times, 
and was finally placed in its present position in Independence Hall. 
Few people realize the dimensions of the bell. The cireumfenence 
around the lip is 12 feet, around the crown 7 feet 6 inches, from the 
lip to the crown is 3 feet, and its weight is 2080 pounds. 

The greatest event in the history of the bell was recorded when 
its notes pealed forth to announce the proclamation of the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence on July 8, 1776, and by so doing 
gained for itself the name by which it has since become famous. 


Seventeen new subjects for reading courses in the “Reading With 
a Purpose” series are approved for publication by the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association, Chicago. The new sub- 
jects are: Citizenship, Recent U. 8S. History, Architecture (apprecia- 
tion), the World’s Religions, Contemporary European History, the 
Modern Drama, Modern Trends in Education, Geography, the Human 
Body and Its Care, History in Fiction, Mental Hygiene, Modern Es- 
says, Painting (appreciation), Recent English and American Poetry, 
Sculpture (appreciation), Six Immigrants, International Relations, 
The “Reading With a Purpose” series of courses have been appearing 
one a month since last June. Each is by an authority who knows 
how to present his subject attractively, e.g.. Vernon Kellogg on 
biology, William Allen White on politics, Daniel Gregory Mason on 
music appreciation. Each is a booklet, including a brief introduc- 
tion to the subject and a list of about six or eight books for the 
average reader. Many libraries are using the courses in their adult 
education service. 








Book Reviews 


GEOGRAPHY, JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS. By Harlan H. Bar- 
rows, Professor of Geography and Chairman of the Department of Geog- 
raphy, University of Chicago; and Edith Putnam Parker, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of the Teaching of Geography, The School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Silver, Burdett and Company. 

This series of Geographies is based on the proposition that the special 
function of this branch of learning is to describe and explain the rela- 
tionship existing between man and his natural environment. The waste 
caused in many geographies by treating the different divisions of the 
Earth from several standpoints,—as of climate, products, governments, 
racial differences, etc., in several different parts or sections of the book, 
is avoided by telling all about one country before passing to the next 
one. Much space is thus saved and a unity of impression secured. The 
first book presents “Journeys in Distant Lands; the United States and 
Canada will be treated in the second, Eurasia in the third, Latin America, 
Africa and Australia will be covered in the fourth. The fourth book 
will emphasize the commercial and political relations of the United 


States. The impressions of the reviewer are very pleasant, as gained 
from the first of these. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. By 
Charles R. Foster. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Virginia. 

This is one of the most important books of the year, in the educa- 
tional field. We have all heard about extra-curricular activities, but 
heretofore, so far as the reviewer is aware, the whole subject has not 
been presented in an adequate and appreciative way. The writer of this 
book has gathered a large amount of practical material for summer 
school classes in secondary administration, and for high school teachers 
in city school systems. This material he has clarified and classified in 
a way to make it easily available and to show its practical and theoretic 
value. He believes in a four-fold instruction and development for our 
boys and girls, viz., physical, intellectual, spiritual and social. The first 
two of these have been emphasized,—-not too much, but too exclusively. 
Too little attention has been paid to spiritual and social relations. The 
extra-curricular field affords the correction of the omission. The book 
develops the possibilities of the extra-curricular field. Samples of such 
activities as the following are described in separate chapters, viz.: 
Typical Clubs, as Senior History Clubs, Athletic Clubs, Puzzle Clubs, 
Travel Clubs, the Science Club, the Pen and Ink Club, etc.; Student 
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Participation in School Government, The School Assembly, Social Funce- 
tions in the High School, High School Publications, Health Instruction, 
High School Athletics for both boys and girls, Musical Associations, ete. 
Suitable Constitutions and By-Laws for various kinds of clubs are out- 
lined. This is the most thorough and inclusive book upon the subject 
that we have seen. It will be widely influential and useful. 


SHORT PLAYS. For Junior and Senior High Schools. Selected and 
edited by James Plaisted Webber, M.A. (Phillips Exeter Academy) and 
Hanson Hart Webster, B.A. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

There is a demand for a book of this character, and this volume 
worthily meets it. It assembles twenty or more short plays, each and 
every one of them interesting, easily acted, and having a distinctive 
cultural atmosphere. There are some excellent “Suggestions” to both 
teachers and students. The plays are grouped under the following 
headings: Plays of Fancy; Plays with a Literary Background; Plays 
based on History and Tradition. There are several headings under the 
“Suggestions to Students and Teachers”: “Play-Writing; Some Rudi- 
ments of Acting; Play Production; and five “Working Lists.” List 
price, $1.28. 


CONSIDER THE CHILD. By Mary Eaton. Longmans, Green and 
Company. 

This is a book for teachers or those who are in training for teaching. 
Admitting that there is no way of learning the art of teaching that is 
equal to actual experience in teaching, the author, nevertheless, proceeds 
to make valuable suggestions that are calculated to produce an “inde- 
pendent attitude of mind”; and to suggest many questions that are not 
to be actually found in the book, but which stimulate individual initia- 
tive and independent work. This means that the book will help the 
reader to do his own thinking,—which is, after all, the real end of 
teaching. Psychology, Mathematics, English, Geography, Nature Study, 
History, and Literature are considered, and many valuable considera- 
tions are presented to aid in engaging the pupil’s interest in and ability 
to master them. 


BRITISH DRAMA. An Historical Survey from the Beginnings to the 
Present Time. By Allardyce Nicoll, Professor in the University of 
London. 498 pages. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, pub- 
lishers. Price $3.00. 

This attractively printed and substantially bound volume presents a 
comprehensive survey of the Drama from its beginnings with the 
“Miracle Plays’ down to the present age. The drama of the Greeks 
and Romans laid the foundations of the modern stage. Shakespeare did 
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his later great work in popularizing dramatic art, both in theory and 
practice. The Restoration, “contrasting the condition of the stage under 
the Puritans and the extreme license permitted with the return of 
Charles II to the throne,” is set forth vividly. The drama of the 18th 
century is described in Part IV; and that of the 19th century in Part V 
presents the revival in the modern theater, under such playwrights as 
Robertson, Galesworthy, Masefield, Barrie, Shaw, and others. 


FOWLKES-GOFF PRACTICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC, for Grades 
seven to nine, by John Guy Fowlkes, Ph.D., and Thomas Theodore Goff, 
B.S., The Macmillan Company, and EXERCISES IN RAPID CALCULA- 
TION, by Harlan Eugene Read and S. Wordsworth Fox, by the same 
publishers, furnish valuable practice tests and exercises that will be 
appreciated alike by teachers and pupils. 


LEARNING TO TYPEWRITE. By William F. Book, Professor of 
Psychology and Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Indiana Uni- 
versity. The Gregg Publishing Company. This is a fundamental book 
in the field of typewriting. It presents the results of ‘‘a detailed scien- 
tific analysis of learning to typewrite. It gets down to bed-rock foun- 
dations of fact and illustrates principles in a way to make clear the 
“what” and the “why,” so that the pupil will not wholly depend on 
instinct and memory, but will be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in him,—or her. It would seem that every student and every 
operator in typewriting would gain knowledge, pleasure, accuracy and 
speed by the careful study of the volume. -An admirable and extensive 
Table of Contents enables the reader to find just the information he 
needs upon any given point. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND EDUCATION. By Ernest R. Groves. $2.75. 
Longmans, Green and Company. 

An admirable presentation of the subject of sociology from the 
standpoint of the school and home. It lays emphasis on public educa- 
tion as the great socializing agency and makes it largely responsible 
for the preservation of society. The book puts it up to the teachers 
to mold and fashion individual, family and community life according 
to the new ideals that civilization requires. Problems such as juvenile 
delinquency, mental hygiene, family life, divorce, immigration, public 
opinion, social unrest, are studied and causes, effects and means of 
improving conditions are pointed out. This is a book with a mission; 
and no intelligent person, whether young or old, can use it without 
becoming interested and seeing community life and citizenship in new 
aspects. 
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300KS RECEIVED: 

PRIMARY GAMES TO TEACH PHONETICS. Anna Eliza Sample. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

CHARACTER BUILDING IN A DEMOCRACY. Walter Scott Ahearn. 
Macmillan Company. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. Charles Dickens. D. G. Crawford, editor. Mac- 
millan’s Pocket Classics. 

THE WAYS OF THE MIND. Henry Foster Adams. A simple and 
accurate treatment of a difficult subject, for people and classes, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

LONGMANS’ ABBREVIATED FRENCH TEXTS. Junior: L’Histoire 
D’un Casse-Noisette (Dumas); La Petite Fadette (Sands); Zadig ou La 
Destinee (Voltaire); Le Lac De Gers et Le Col D’Anterne (Topffer). 
The first, Junior; the others, Middle. Longmans, Green & Co. 

UNIT COSTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, Prepared by the American 
Council on Education (Washington, D. C.). Macmillan. 

THE KELPIES. By Etta Austin Blaisdell. Illustrated by Clara A. 
Fitts. School Edition. Little, Brown and Company. Very attractive 
“Reader” for those who have just begun to read. 

WE AND OUR HEALTH. Book III. E. George Payne. Illustrated 
by Mabel L. Jones. The American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 

THE FOUNDATION OF HEALTH. William B. Sharp, S.M., M.D., 
Ph.D. A manual of personal hygiene for students. Illustrated. Price 
$2.50. Lee & Febiger, Philadelphia. 

EFFECTIVE FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS. By James L. Barker. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD. Baldwin and 
Stecher. Appleton and Co. 

EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION. Charles E. Scott, A.M. Bruce Pub. 
Co. (Milwaukee). 

AN INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK OF CHILD CARE AND PROTEC- 
TION. Longmans, Green and Company. $2.50 net. 

PREHISTORIC MAN. By Mary E. Boyle. Illustrated. Little, Brown 
and Co. An excellent informational book for supplementary reading. 

STATISTICAL TABLES FOR STUDENTS IN EDUCATION AND PSY- 
CHOLOGY. The University of Chicago Press. Of interest to actual and 
would-be experts in Psychology and Mathematics. 

LA HERMANA SAN SULPICIO. By Armando Palacio Valdes; edited 
with Notes, Direct-Method Exercises and Vocabulary by John M. Pittaro. 
Price $1.00. It is a good story and it gives an interesting and vivid 
impression of Spanish life. 
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From E. P. Dutton & Company: EXPERIMENTAL PRACTICE IN THE 
CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOL. Edited by Caroline Pratt; with a record 
of Group Seven by Lula Wright. $2.50. THE DECROLY CLASS. By 
Amelie Hamaide. An inspiring record of the results of the individual 
method of teaching and training. 

From The Dial Press: HOW TO SEE MODERN PICTURES. By Ralph 
M. Pearson. Illustrated. Price $2.50. 

From The University of the State of New York: TWENTIETH AN- 
NUAL REPORT OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, for year ending 
July 31, 1923. 

From The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C.: RELIGIOUS 
OUTLINES FOR COLLEGES. Course I. The Catholic Ideal of Life. 
By John M. Cooper, D.D. 

From The Oxford University Press: EURIPIDES, HECUBA. J. T. 
Sheppard, Litt.D. Introduction and Notes. Price 90 cents, 

From Harcourt, Brace and Company: SHORT STORIES. Edited by 
H. C. Schweikert. Upwards of 500 pages of choice stories by well known 
authors. For the English classes in high schools and colleges. 

From The American Viewpoint Society, Inc.: WE AND OUR HEALTH. 
Book 1. By E. George Payne, Ph.D. Illustrated by Mabel L. Jon. 

From Chester H. Sipe, A.B. (Pittsburgh, Pa.), and written by him. 
MOUNT VERNON AND THE WASHINGTONS. A handbook on the an- 
cestry and family of Washington, and the history of his home. 

From The Bruce Publishing Company. PAPER CRAFT PROBLEMS. 
Miss S. E. E. Hammond. 228 pages. $2.35. Develops the foundation 
principles of book-binding, box-making, gift novelties, etc. Covers prob- 
lems from the primary grades through the junior high school. Fully 
and admirably illustrated. 

From D. Appleton and Company. THE WORLD. Volume Three. By 
James Fairgrieve, M.A. and Ernest Young, B.Sc. Another attractive 
number of this series. It makes world history and experience vivid and 
interesting. It combines geographical and historical facts and experi- 
ences, and teaches the arts of silent reading and oral composition. 
Fully up to date and suggestively illustrated. 

The Manual Arts Press publishes THE BOY AND HIS VOCATION, by 
John Irving Sowers. $1.50. It is packed full of wholesome counsel and 
suggestion from cover to cover. It shows most convincingly the irrepar- 


able mistake that a boy makes in leaving school anywhere short of a 
High School course. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons we have WHO’S WHO IN THE BIBLE. 
Each WHO is named in large, black-face type, making the book easy to 
use in searching for information about any Bible character. 





